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ANCIENT INDIAN FIREPLACES IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

BAD-LANDS 

By A. E. SHELDON 

In the Bad-lands region of South Dakota, on the south side of 
White river, about 1 50 miles above where that stream empties into 
the Missouri, flows the small stream now called Lost Dog. Be- 
fore 1 89 1 it had no name; the region was wild and uninhabited 
by white men or Indians. It was in December, 1890, that Big 
Foot's band of Sioux from Cheyenne River agency crossed White 
river and followed an old trail along the bank of the little stream 
on their way to the scene of the Ghost-dance disturbance at Pine 
Ridge. The first night across White river they camped by a little 
spring, since called Big Foot spring ; their second encampment was 
beneath the evening shadow of picturesque, pine-crowned Porcu- 
pine butte. Here they were located by scouts of the Seventh cav- 
alry, and the next day were halted on their march and forced to 
surrender. The third night both soldiers and Indians camped on 
Wounded Knee creek. The attempt the next morning to disarm 
the band led to a fight in which thirty soldiers and more than a 
hundred Indians were killed in what became known as the battle of 
Wounded Knee, to be remembered as the last serious conflict with 
Indians within the United States. The Indian survivors fled from 
their camp to the hills ; their tipis were set on fire by the soldiers in 
order to drive lingering hostiles from their shelter, and when the 
fight ended some dozens of homeless dogs sniffed about the ruined, 
blood-stained camp. History records the fate of the fleeing Sioux 
— how some of them were killed and others captured in their 
hungry and homeless flight. One of the vivid recollections of the 
writer is that of the churches in Pine Ridge which, a few hours later, 
became improvised hospitals for the mangled men, women, and 
children brought in from the field. 

A few days after the battle some cowboys from a ranch on the 
north side of White river were searching the Bad-lands for stock 
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driven south by a snow-storm which came the day after the fight. 
On their way home in the evening they followed the trail ot Big 
Foot's band down the little unnamed stream, when they heard the 
pitiful howling of a dog that touched a tender spot in the cowboy's 
bosom. The dog was picked up, carried through the long night 
ride to the distant ranch, and the next day, besides the single dog 
there was a family 01 puppies in the ranch stables. As peace was 
restored the stream came to be known, in cowboy society, " as the 
creek where we found the lost dog," and then, by contraction, as 
" Lost Dog," a name which now seems to be firmly fixed, although 
not yet recognized by the maps. 

In 1893 John Farnham and family located on the Lost Dog at 
a point where it breaks through the outermost rim of Bad-lands 
and flows tranquilly across a mile of smooth bottom to White 
river. So far as known this was the first family to establish a home 
on the little stream within historic time. Mr Farnham, when a 
young man, came from Massachusetts to the plains as a member of 
a United States regiment. After the expiration 01 his term he 
married a Sioux woman, daughter ot Big Mouth, a prominent 
Sioux who was killed about twenty years ago by other Sioux dur- 
ing a tribal feud. 

Mr Farnham has had wide experience as an army scout under 
General Miles and Colonel Carr, and also served as guide to Prof. 
F. V. Hayden in his geological expeditions to the Bad-lands. Several 
years ago there came to live in his family his wife's nephew, Ulysses 
Big Mouth, or Ulysses Farnham as he is more generally called — 
a full-blood Indian lad of studious habit. It is to him that we owe 
the discovery of these singular evidences of remote aboriginal homes 
in the Bad-lands. Riding after his uncle's cattle in the lonely and 
almost inaccessible broken country of Lost Dog canyon, in the fall 
of 1902, Ulysses first noticed a black mass, having the appearance 
of charcoal and burned stones, pocketed in the side ot the canyon 
wall some 40 feet above the bed of the stream and 8 or 10 feet below 
the top of the cliff. The crumbling Bad-lands clay had fallen away 
from the sides and bottom of this fireplace, leaving an urn-shaped 
mass of burned material to adhere to the side of the canyon wall. 
Ulysses examined the deposit sufficiently to convince him that it 
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was the result of fire, and then informed his uncle, who went into the 
canyon and examined the find, wondering whether it was an Indian 
" sweat-house " and if so how it came to be fastened against the side 
of a disintegrating clay wall so far below the top. 

Later in the year Mr Farnham informed Dr Walker, surgeon at 
Pine Ridge agency, of the discovery, and from this gentleman the 
writer, then engaged in a scientific expedition to the Sioux reserva- 
tion, received an account of what had been reported to him. In 
August, 1903, I reached Mr Farnham's place with a camera and 
made the first photographs of what was found to be a remarkable 
series of prehistoric fireplaces. Before my arrival, Ulysses had dis- 
covered four similar deposits scattered along the canyon within two 
miles of the first one, and after my appearance on the ground we 
discovered two more, making seven in all. Their common character- 
istic was a mass of charcoal, burned stones, and occasional fragments 
of pottery, clay, and bone, covering a space about two feet in diam- 
eter and two or three feet in height. The first fireplace found was 
about six feet below the top of the wall to which it adhered ; the 
others occurred from three to ten feet below the present surface of 
the soil. Near the fireplace which lies at the maximum distance 
from the top there occurs a mass of kitchen refuse consisting of 
ashes, charcoal, a dozen different kinds of bones, and flint chips. 
This mass, which is about fifteen inches thick and extends back an 
unknown distance into the cliff, is visible along the side of the canyon 
for a distance of five or six yards. From this debris I took two 
fragments of pottery and an arrowpoint. (See plates 11-v.) 

The soil above these fireplaces exhibits from eight to twelve 
distinct strata, each four inches to fifteen inches in thickness and 
varying in substance from black loam to yellow gumbo clay and 
soft, sandy grit. A careful vertical section of these strata was taken 
out and is now preserved in the museum of the Nebraska Historical 
Society at Lincoln. It was observed that the stratum of soil at the 
level of the fireplaces was uniformly of a black humus material, 
with stray root-fibers here and there, indicating clearly that this 
was the surface of the ground at the time the Indians built the fires 
and scattered the debris from their kitchens. One or two feet above 
this layer of black soil is a thick stratum of fine, gray silt, indicating 
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Fireplace No. i, the first discovered, now nearly washed away. The boy, Ulysses Farnham, at the left, 
pointing to the spot where he found an arrowpoint embedded in the soil. 




Fireplace No. 3 and kitchen refuse at the spot designated by the man's hand. Bed ot creek about 
40 feet below where the man stands. 
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a deposit in comparatively still water. Scattered thickly through 
the silt are the shells of several varieties of periwinkle and other 
fresh-water mollusks. 

Lost Dog creek heads about 1 2 miles from White river and flows 
northeastwardly into that stream. It is about 70 miles north of 
Merriman, Neb. Its canyon, or Bad-lands tract, is about ten miles 
long by three miles wide ; it is depressed from 100 to 1 50 feet below 
the level of the surrounding high prairie, and its walls are carved 
and gashed into thousands of fantastic forms by the action of the 
waters upon the soft deposits which form the basin through which 
the stream has deeply cut its way. The alternating strata which 
lie above the fireplaces extend almost horizontally across the entire 
basin, appearing and reappearing in a hundred places where the 
water from the hills has eaten out side ravines that feed into the 
main canyon. (See plate 11.) 

The problem presented is this : At some time in the past these 
fireplaces and deposits of kitchen refuse were made by primitive 
people who were wont to camp on what was then the superficial 
level of the country. Since that time the entire basin, covering an 
area of three by ten miles, has been filled with soft Bad-lands clay, 
regularly deposited by the action of water in eight or ten distinctly 
marked strata, some of which are filled with the shells of fresh- 
water mollusks. After the basin had been filled above the old 
level, where the ancients camped, to a depth of at least ten feet, 
erosion began its work, since which time the entire basin of hori- 
zontal strata has been cut into gullies thirty to sixty feet deep, so 
that the present creek with its lateral ravines is that much below 
the top of the surface which extends from one side of the basin to 
the other. In this process of erosion these ancient fireplaces have 
been exposed to view. 

The data available for determining how many years have been 
required to fill the basin from ten to fifteen feet or more above its 
old level and to cut ravines through these deposits to a depth of 
fifty or sixty feet are very shifting and unsatisfactory. Everyone 
familiar with the Bad-lands region knows that enormous masses of 
its soft soil are moved by a single heavy rain-storm, in some cases 
a road being completely obliterated by a deposit of three or four 
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feet of gumbo soil during a single night. On the other hand, the 
filling of a basin covering three by ten miles with uniform hori- 
zontal strata is manifestly a different task from that of burying a 
road in a narrow canyon. I have talked with many of the earliest 
trappers, traders, and Indians, some of whom have been familiar 
with this region for fifty years. They all say that half a century 
ago the appearance of these Bad-lands basins was practically the 
same as it now is — dissected by gullies and ravines from forty to 
fifty feet below the surface of the basin deposit. I am satisfied that 
their testimony is correct, having tested it in many different details. 
If half a centuiy has made no marked difference in the topography 
which the eye of an experienced man would notice, it must have 
required a great many centuries to accomplish the changes that 
have taken place in these Bad-lands basins since the ancient fire- 
places were centers of social groups. 

I sent prints of the accompanying photographs to Prof. J. E. 
Todd, State Geologist of South Dakota, informing him of the cir- 
cumstances and asking his judgment of the probable period covered 
by deposits and subsequent erosion in basins similar to that of Lost 
Dog canyon. In reply Professor Todd expressed deep interest in 
the finds and added : 

' ' I regret that I have never made a careful study of the rapidity of 
changes in the Bad-lands, but I doubt not that there, as elsewhere, they 
vary much according to the succession of wet or dry years. Having 
had a little experience in a thunder-shower in Indian Draw, I am pre- 
pared to believe your succession of strata may be traces of annual 
aggradations, yet they may mark much longer intervals. Whether a par- 
ticular area is aggrading or degrading depends upon its local base level, 
and that may be the result of ' river piracy, ' land slide, amount of 
rainfall, or length of rainy season. As to the geological age of your 
finds, they cannot be earlier than late Pleistocene and more likely are 
quite recent. The gravel beds on top of Cedar mountain and Sheep 
mountain I look upon as Pliocene or early Pleistocene. They are about 
300 feet above present streams. I should think a few centuries, and pos- 
sibly considerable less, would cover the antiquity of your finds. To an- 
swer any particular case, the relations to present and former drainage 
channels and the rate of changes must be carefully considered. Judging 
from other cases, different minds are likely to come to widely different 
conclusions. ' ' 
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Flints and potsherds from Lost Dog- canon fireplaces. The large flint and the two sherds from the kitchen 
refuse at Fireplace No. 6; the small flint from Fireplace No. i. 



